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tion of his labors, than by laying before our readers a distinct 
account of them, accompanied with such extracts, as might 
give an idea of the style. We consider the inquiries in which 
Dr. Rae is employed, as among the most interesting that can 
engage the human mind. He is well qualified, by the nature 
of his talents and the course of his studies, to pursue them 
with success, should circumstances give him the opportunity. 
In the ultimate arrangement of the results of his labors, per- 
haps it will be found that the portion of the work before us, 
which treats of the influence of the social and political condi- 
tion of communities on their wealth belongs more properly to 
the extended inquiry into the history of man, which our au- 
thor appears to have in preparation. The omission of this 
division of his work would leave room for treating in a more 
full and satisfactory way, within the compass of a moderate 
volume, the immediate subject which is the expediency of 
a legislative protection of domestic industry. A well written 
and well reasoned essay on this question, drawn up in such a 
form that it could be used with convenience as a text book for 
students at colleges, would be very useful, and would meet a 
ready sale. Perhaps our author may find it convenient here- 
after to give such a shape to the work before us : in the mean- 
time, we can safely recommend it to all who feel any interest 
in political philosophy, as one which will well reward an atten- 
tive perusal. 



Art. VIII. — Sheridan Knowles. 

Select Works of James Sheridan Knowles, consisting 
of his most popular Tales and Dramas, with an Origi- 
nal Notice of his Life and Writings. 2 Vols. Boston. 
1S34. 

' The evil that men do, lives after them, the good is oft in- 
terred with their bones,' is a general truth, which, with regard 
to posthumous works seems to be flatly contradicted. Men 
are very willing to build the monument of fame, over a dead 
poet's ashes. They bewail the blindness of those, who were 
contemporary with the buried favorite, and lament the insensi- 
bility, with which the finest evidences of genius were regard- 
ed. The voice of sympathy and condolence is lifted up over 
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departed worth, and garlands are hung upon its solemn shrine. 
A eulogist appears to tell mankind of the hitherto unappre- 
ciated splendor of the extinguished luminary, to speak glow- 
ingly of private virtues, and public excellence ; and, perhaps, 
like the engraver of a tombstone, modestly to etch his own 
name upon some corner of the tablet, whereon he has so vividly 
delineated the excellence of another. 

When Mr. James Sheridan Knowles shall die, the newspa- 
pers will mourn the loss of the best, most successful dramatist 
of the day ; they will discourse pathetically of the many ills, 
which during life, he suffered at the hands of a public. A 
goodly number of obituary notices will appear, and in the 
place of his burial, there will be erected, by the beneficently 
disposed, a monument, to perpetuate the memory of so popu- 
lar a dramatist. No matter if the cost of this monument 
would, while he lived, have relieved his distress ; no matter 
if even then his plays shall be acted, to thin houses, for the 
benefit of his widow and children. 

Mr. Knowles's life, till the appearance of his popular drama, 
The Hunchback, and the passing of Mr. Bulwer's bill, (which 
secured to writers of plays a sort of copyright,) was made up 
of a constant series of struggles against poverty. His efforts, 
one after another, were directed to the obtaining of bread for 
his family, and an education for his children. He travelled all 
over the United Kingdom, lecturing on dramatic literature. 
His lectures were loudly applauded, but his rewards were 
small. Favor and patronage were not the pioneers of his way. 
He labored alone, as an emigrant to the Western wilds, who 
shoulders his axe, bundles up his household goods, and gods, 
and goes forth with self-relying firmness — so, on his literary 
emigration, proceeded, ' The author of Virginius.' His labors 
were manifold and arduous ; and were not assisted by the most 
systematic economy. 

Mr. Knowles never received anything like an adequate 
compensation for his works, until after the very positive, and 
remarkable success of the Hunchback, which redeemed Co- 
vent Garden from embarrassment. When Virginius was in 
full possession of the stage, and a source of profit for the mana- 
ger of the theatre at which it was played, Mr. Knowles was cast- 
ing about him with feverish anxiety, to find, in the busy throng- 
ing world around, means of support for his family, — and 
wherewithal to purchase the next weeks' food. 
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The lives of literary men are seldom eventful. The inci- 
dents with which they teem are those of the mind. A 
biographer cannot relate them ; for he knows them not. The 
critic can learn them only from their works ; for what is the 
true life of an author, but a history of his books ? Carlyle's 
Life of Schiller is an admirable model, and were we about to 
prepare a biography of Mr. Knowles, instead of a notice of his 
dramas, we should take up, in succession, each of his produc- 
tions, and, in our description of them, endeavor to sketch the 
form and features of their author's mind. 

The edition of his select works, opens with a very brief ac- 
count of his life and writings, extracted from a London Maga- 
zine. This is said to have been written by Leigh Hunt. It 
is very meagre, but it is the only authentic published account, 
which we have seen. We have authority however for any 
statement made in the course of this, article. 

The father of Mr. Knowles was a teacher of elocution, and, 
for some time, master in a celebrated school at Belfast, in Ire- 
land. He wag a near relative of the illustrious Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, whose father, likewise, was an actor and teacher 
of elocution. Young Knowles was sent to England, at a very 
early age, and he was there taught the rudiments of education. 
His taste for the theatre soon developed itself; and, after 
composing a few plays, he went upon the stage, and was for 
three years an actor. He then deserted a profession in which 
wealth follows fame, for the nobler but less lucrative business 
of a dramatist ; and did not, till of late years resume it. Con- 
scious, however, of his own powers of elocution, and, convinced 
that no performer so well as himself could conceive the charac- 
ters, which he had drawn, he thought it was no disgrace to imi- 
tate the example of his immortal prototype : and once more 
become a player. He is, as is well known, at the present time, 
fulfilling a theatrical engagement in this country. He has been 
received with that favor, which might have been expected 
from the popularity of his dramas. His lectures on dramatic 
literature won the approbation of distinguished critics both in 
England and Scotland ; and the wish has been expressed that 
he would repeat them in this country. 

Our author's mind was at a very early period turned to 
dramatic compositions. The idea of writing a play beset him 
at the age of twelve years. The Chevalier de Grillon is the 
title of his first effort after this period. He was at fourteen 
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the author of a well-known little song, called the Welsh Har- 
per, commencing ' over the sunny hills I stray.' At sixteen, 
he wrote a tragedy in five acts, entitled the Spanish Story, 
which is still extant ; at twenty-four, Hersilia, which never 
appeared ; at twenty-six, the Gipsy, in which the celebrated 
Edmund Kean acted the hero. This was followed by Brien 
Boroighine, — played often with applause. His next piece 
was Caius Gracchus. This was presented on the London 
boards, and has of late received alteration and improvement 
from his hand. Afterwards came Virginias. On this popu- 
lar drama, first rose its author's fame. The patriotic drama, 
William Tell, was the next in succession. Then appeared 
The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green, which failed ; then 
Alfred, which succeeded ; then the Hunchback, decidedly 
one of the most popular English dramas of the present day ; 
and last, the Wife, which we consider the most beautiful of our 
author's productions. 

The present collection comprises the four most popular 
dramas of the author, — Virginius, William Tell, the Hunch- 
back, the Wife. The story of Virginius is familiar to every 
student, and this tragedy is so well known, that it need not 
be repeated in unvarnished prose. Neither would a detailed 
criticism upon a play, so long published, and so frequently 
represented, be acceptable. Mr. Knowles has followed Livy 
very closely, filling up of course the outlines of the historian, 
as his imagination prompted. His Virginius is a plebeian, who 
gives utterance to the most exalted sentiments, and he displays 
a patrician grandeur of carriage, which would make him some- 
thing loftier and nobler, than the simple vir exempli recti domi 
militiaeque. The same remark is, in its fullest extent, appli- 
cable to William Tell. There is a striking incongruity be- 
tween the characters of the Roman plebeian and the Swiss 
peasant, and the grand language which they utter. This is, 
however, not reprehensible ; for their sentiments deserve to 
be clothed in the noblest raiment of poetry. As an effective 
drama for the stage, William Tell is inferior to Virginius ; but 
the spirit which it breathes is the spirit of liberty, its senti- 
ments those of a lofty patriotism, and the story upon which it 
is founded is the brightest on the pages of rational tradition. 
It is the story of the Swiss Revolution, when freedom first 
descended to our modern world, and threw out her banners to 
the winds, that rushed over the sky-pointing crags of the Alps, 
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By the voice of a peasant like themselves were the mountaineers 
called around them to 

Strike for the green graves of their sires, 
God and their native land ; 

and to rush down from those rocky fastnesses, like an un- 
chained torrent, to sweep away the strong towers of despotism. 
There is much stirring incident, and there are a number of strik- 
ing situations in this play. Some parts of it are susceptible 
of improvement. The auxiliary characters are well introduced, 
and the different arrangements of the plot happily combined. 
The effect of the mountain scenes harmonizes perfectly in rep- 
resentation and in the fancy of the reader, with a highly poeti- 
cal and sublime passage like this ; — 

Tell. Scaling yonder peak, 

I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow ; 

O'er the abyss his broad-expanded wings 

Lay calm and motionless upon the air, 

As if he floated there without their aid, 

By the sole act of his unlorded will, 

That buoyed him proudly up. Instinctively 

I bent my bow ; yet kept he rounding still 

His airy circle, as in the delight 

Of measuring the ample range beneath, 

And round about, absorbed, he heeded not 

The death that threatened him. — I could not shoot! 

'Twas liberty. I turned my bow aside 

And let him soar away ! — 

Several passages similar to the above might be cited, to show 
with what justice Mr. Knowles may claim a respectable rank 
among modern poets. 

The Hunchback and the Wife, as the peculiar creations of our 
author, would deserve in a detailed account of his productions a 
more extended notice, than our limits will allow. In these, he 
invented the stories and characters, and they have no advan- 
tage of an historical interest. They are the structures of im- 
agination, built upon the passions and affections of human na- 
ture. The first thought of the Hunchback occurred to the 
author, many years ago, and he brooded over it till he produced 
this drama. There is some indistinctness about it, when read, 
which will disappear on reference to the following skeleton of 
the main plot. 

VOL. XL. — no. 36. 19 
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A deformed man brings up his only child, a daughter, in 
the retirement of the country. He conceals from her her 
true parentage, and instructs her to believe that he, Master 
Walter, is her guardian merely. He adopts this course from 
a fear, that, as his daughter, she might honor him from duty 
alone ; and he chooses rather to win her fond regard, by his 
fatherly kindness and affectionate treatment. A tavern broil, 
in which he becomes implicated, introduces to his favorable 
esteem and acquaintance Sir Thomas Clifford, a gentleman 
who steps between him and the fierce swords of excited rev- 
ellers. Master Walter is grateful and so well pleased with the 
baronet, that he offers to him his ward in marriage : and takes 
him accordingly into the country, where the lady is spending 
her beauteous prime. She is thus described : 

A wife, Sir ! 

The pearly texture of whose dainty skin, 

Alone were worth thy baronetcy ! Form 

And feature has she, wherein move and glow 

The charms, that in the marble cold and still, 

Cull'd by the sculptor's zealous skill, and joined there, 

Inspire us ! 

A fresh heart too '. A young, fresh heart, Sir ! one 

That Cupid has not toy'd with, and a warm one, 

Fresh, young and warm ! mark that ! a mind to boot, 

Wit, Sir! sense, taste; — a garden strictly tended, 

Where nought but what is costly flourishes, 

A consort for a king, Sir ! — thou shalt see her. 

Sir Thomas Clifford falls in love with this bewitching girl, 
as will appear from the following scene : — 

Julia. No more ! I pray you, Sir, no more ! 

Clifford. I love you. 

Jul. You mock me, Sir. 

Clif. I love you. 

Jul. You have known me scarce a minute. 

Clif. Say but a moment, still I say I love you. 

Love's not a flower, that grows on the dull earth, 

Springs by the calendar, must wait for sun, — 

For rain, — matures by parts, — must take its time 

To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow. It owns 

A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed, 

You look for it and see it not ; and lo ! 

E'en while you look, the peerless flower is up, 

Consummate in its birth 
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Jul. Who marries me 

Must lead a country life. 

Clif. The life I'd lead ! 

But fools would fly from it, for oh, 'tis sweet ! 
It finds the heart out, be there one to find. 

It is to dwell 

Mid smiles that are not neighbors to deceit, 
Music whose melody is of the heart, 
And gifts that are not made for interest, 
Abundantly bestowed by nature's cheek, 
And voice and hand ! It is to live on life 
And husband it ! It is to constant scan 
The handiwork of Heaven ! 

Julia warmly returns the love of Sir Thomas, and, in 
preparation for her marriage, goes up to town ; by its gay 
frivolities, her inexperienced brain soon becomes crazed. 
Her lover laments this and reproves her ; but the engagement 
is not broken off, till he learns, that instead of possessing a fair 
baronetcy, he is only plain Master Clifford ; for a cousin, who 
was supposed dead, stands between him and his inheritance. 
The Hunchback is at first highly incensed, at the reproof which, 
his Julia had endured ; but on being informed of the buffet 
which Clifford had just received from fortune, his anger cools, 
and he conceives a plan to redeem his daughter, and make her 
yet appear to her lover, 



a piece 

Of Nature's handiwork, as costly, free 
From bias, flaw, and fair, as ever yet 
Her cunning hand turn'd out ! 

With the conduct of this plan, the rest of the drama is oc- 
cupied. Julia, in her anger, consents to wed a lord ; but, 
when she hears of Clifford's misfortunes, her whole soul melts 
into compassionate forgiveness, and her love returns with in- 
creased energy. This transition is shown with great effect. 
Deeply and bitterly does she repent her rash promise to marry 
the Earl of Rochdale. It is too late, however, to recede, and 
she gives free utterance to the strong agony of her soul. Mas- 
ter Walter does not release her from this anguish, by disclosing 
the truth ; but leaves her to suffer, in requital of her foolish 
sacrifice of her affections to fashion and momentary resentment. 
Master Clifford is introduced, under the guise of secretary 
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to the Earl of Rochdale, whom she is about to marry. His 
interview with her forms one of the most effective scenes of 
the modern drama. It is followed by one scarcely inferior, in 
which she conjures and commands Master Walter to break off 
the nuptials. 

The catastrophe is powerfully developed and the whole 
concludes delightfully. Master Walter, who is a kind-heart- 
ed man, and not so unamiable as he sometimes appears, dis- 
closes that he himself, and' not the young lord, who was 
about to wed Julia against her will, is the true Earl of Roch- 
dale. He makes himself known to his ehild, and bestows her 
hand upon Clifford. 

We come now to speak of the Wife. This is the latest 
production of Mr. Knowles, and in our judgment his best. 
The scene is laid in Mantua. Leonardo, the Duke, long sup- 
posed dead, returns in disguise to his native city, accompanying 
a young advocate, who comes to plead the cause of an injured 
maiden. This lady's name is Mariana ; she is protected by a 
reverend priest, from the tyranny of a guardian, who would 
have her marry the Count Florio, when her heart is pledged 
to another. The cause is shortly to come on before the pos- 
sessor of the ducal chair, Ferrardo, cousin of the rightful 
Duke. Thus stands the case. The beautiful Mariana is a 
Swiss maiden, who left her native hills, and, protected by her 
father, came to Mantua, in search of one, to whom her youth- 
ful heart had been given. She tells the questioning advocate, 
that a wounded stranger had been borne to her father's cot- 
tage, — that she had tended him till he recovered, — that she 
loved, and 

Lor. To follow him 

You came to Mantua T 
Mar. What could I do ? 

Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet and wood, 

Lake, sky and mountain, went along with him ; — 

Could I remain behind 1 

To all this Leonardo, the Duke, listens most intently. By 
and by the cause comes on. The wicked Ferrardo adjudges 
the lady to marry Count Florio. AH other means of escape 
having failed, she is about, in despair, to drink poison, when a 
voice says ' Mariana.' She drops the phial. It is Leonardo, 
the wounded stranger, rightful Duke of Mantua, who, backed 
by all his kinsmen and his friends, mounts, unopposed, the ducaf 
ehair and invites the humble Swiss girl to share his station. 
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In the next act, there appears a more gloomy and impor- 
tant personage. It is St. Pierre, a man of crime and sorrow; 
a creature of the duke's deposed cousin who, stung by remorse, 
had fled and would not have returned even now, if want and 
hunger had not compelled him. Ferrardo is glad to see him, 
gives him money, and employs him in a diabolical scheme to 
ruin the fair fame of the duchess ; for the duke has just 
been summoned away to war and she is left unprotected, — 
except by his cousin, who is appointed regent in his absence. 
St. Pierre, though scorning so base a task, noble in heart and 
of a generous nature, consents to abet the regent, as his only 
chance of escaping utter want and starvation. He is persua- 
ded to seek the duchess ; he accosts her, and led on by 
some strange attraction, he holds converse with her. She 
discovers that he is her countryman ; the joy which she dis- 
plays on hearing him talk of Switzerland is misconstrued by 
Ferrardo, who contrives that they shall be overheard, into a 
base intrigue. Thus they converse. 

Mariana. Switzerland 

Is a dear country ! Switzerland ! 

St. Pierre. It is 

The land of beauty and of grandeur, lady ! — 
Where looks the cottage out on a domain 
The palace cannot boast of. Seas of lakes, 
And hills of forests ! crystal waves that rise 
'Midst mountains all of snow, and mock the sun, 
Returning him his flaming beams more thick 
And radiant than he sent them. Torrents there 
Are bounding floods ; and there the tempest roams 
At large in all the terrors of its glory. 
And then our valleys ! oh ! they are the homes 
For hearts. Our cottages, our vineyards, orchards, 
Our pastures studded with the herd and fold ! 
Our native strains that melt us as they sing them ! 
A free, — a gentle, — simple, — honest people ! 

Mar. I see them, signor. — I'm in Switzerland. 
I do not stand in Mantua. — dear country ! 
Except in one thing I'm not richer, signor, 
Than when I was a child in Switzerland 
And mistress only of this little cross. 

St. Pier. Your pardon, lady ! pray you, let me see 
That cross again ! 

Mar. Right willingly. 
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Here they are interrupted. The sight of that cross deeply 
agitates St. Pierre, for he himself, many long years ago, had 
hung it round the neck of his own sister. The duke's cousin, 
to complete his nefarious design, drugs the cups of St. Pierre 
and carries him at night into the anti-chamber of the duchess ; 
throws his scarf on her bed, — and thus effects her total dis- 
grace. He counsels her to fly, — she wildly consents. At 
this part of the story, there occurs an exciting scene, between 
the regent and St. Pierre. The latter contrives to make 
the former give him an entire confession of his villany, 
which he writes down, and compels the regent to sign, 
by threatening to stab him with his own dagger, which he 
gets by stratagem. 

Soon after this, the regent and some nobles of the court 
go, post haste, to the duke's camp, and unfold his wife's 
dishonor. The duke, noble, confiding, and generous, will not 
believe the foul calumny, though attested by many witnesses. 
The tale of flight staggers him a little, — when the duchess 
herself appears ! All is faith and truth : but no clearness 
until St. Pierre rushes in. Just as he is about to disclose all, 
the regent attacks him suddenly and wounds him, but he lives, 
sufficient time to show the paper with Ferrardo's signature, 
and to look at the little cross around the duchess's neck, — at 
sight of which he recognises his sister. 

We close these remarks, as we commenced them, by 
alluding to the very inadequate compensation which Mr. 
Knowles has received as an author. He may console him- 
self, however, by attributing his poor success to the practical 
character of the age. The waters of existence must be 
sailed over in a steamboat. Not even the poet is allowed 
a fairy barge, with silken tackle and perfumed sails. How- 
ever gifted a man may be, he must submit to be jostled to 
and fro, and learn not to despise the day of small things. He 
must mingle with busy multitudes in their daily places of re- 
sort, and not seek to spend his days in retirement. The 
noisy city must be his home, and not some green and undis- 
turbed retreat. Unless he be placed by fortune far above the 
wants of his fellow-creatures, he must engage in their every- 
day pursuits. 



